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THE WEST AND THE RAILROADS. 

BY SIDNEY DILLON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNION PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 



The growth of the United States west of the Alleghanies 
during the past fifty years is due not so much to free institu- 
tions, or climate, or the fertility of the soil, as to railways. If the 
institutions and climate and soil had not been favorable to the de- 
velopment of commonwealths, railways would not have been con- 
structed ; but if railways had not been invented, the freedom and 
natural advantages of our Western States would have beckoned to 
human immigration and industry in vain. Civilization would 
have wept slowly on, in a toilsome march over the immense spaces 
that lie between the Appalachian ranges and the Pacific Ocean ; 
and what we now style the Great West would be, except in the 
valley of the Mississippi, an unknown and unproductive wilderness. 

Like many other great truths, this is so well known to the 
elder portions of our commonwealth that they have forgotten it ; 
and the younger portions do not comprehend or appreciate it. 
Men are so constituted that they use existing advantages as 
if they had always existed and were matters of course. The 
world went without friction matches during uncounted thou- 
sands of years, but people light fires to-day without a thought 
as to the marvellous chemistry of the little instrument that 
is of such inestimable value and yet remained so long un- 
known. The youngster of to-day steps into a luxurious coach 
at New York, Philadelphia, or Chicago, eats, sleeps, surveys 
romantic scenery from the window, during a few days, and 
alights in Portland or San Francisco without any just ap- 
preciation of the fact that a few decades since it would have re- 
quired weeks of toilsome travel to go over the same ground, dur- 
ing which he would have run the risks of starvation, of being lost 
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in the wilderness, plundered by robbers, or killed by savages. 
But increased facilities of travel are among the smaller benefits 
conferred by the railway. The most beneficent function of the 
railway is that of a carrier of freight. What would it cost for a 
man to carry a ton of wheat one mile ? What would it cost for a 
horse to do the same ? The railway does it at a cost of less than a 
cent. This brings Dakota and Minnesota into direct relation 
with hungry and opulent Liverpool, and makes subsistence easier 
and cheaper throughout the civilized world. The world should 
therefore thank the railway for the opportunity to buy wheat ; but 
none the less should the West thank the railway for the oppor- 
tunity to sell wheat. 

No fact among all the great politico-economical facts that 
have illustrated the world's history since history began to be 
written is so full of human interest or deals with such masses of 
mankind as the growth of the interior United States since the 
railway opened to the seaboard these immense solitudes. The 
irruption of the northern tribes upon the Roman Empire bears no 
proportion to it, and was destructive in its results ; and we may say 
the same as to the Napoleonic wars. These are among the most 
celebrated events of commonwealths on our planet beginning and 
ending in bloodshed and enormous waste of capital. But within 
fifty years over thirty millions of people have been transplanted to 
or produced upon vast regions of hitherto uninhabited and com- 
paratively unknown territory, where they are now living in com- 
fort and affluence and enjoying a degree of civilization second to 
none in the world, and greatly superior to any that is known in 
Europe outside of the capitals. And this could not have hap- 
pened had it not been for the railway. 

Through the same agency we have also reclaimed from nature 
immense tracts of land, that were worthless except as to their pos- 
sibilities, which once seemed too vague and remote to be consid- 
ered, and are to-day valuable. To mention one instance : there 
can now be seen in New York city samples of potatoes weighing 
over six pounds each, of heads of wheat representing a yield of 
sixty bushels to the acre, and of ears of Indian corn as large and 
full as any ever grown on the best lands of Virginia, that were 
produced on land near Boise City, Idaho, where formerly nothing 
grew except sage-brush, and which was a part of an alkali desert. 
Railways have virtually changed L he character of the soil, not in any 
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miraculous manner, but by encouraging legitimate methods of civ- 
ilizationand irrigation ; and they have also changed the climate. The 
farmer plants trees, and these trees check the bitter north winds, 
and also cause an increased rainfall ; he turns up the ground 
which formerly offered to the sky nothing but one uniform, 
smooth, and iron- hard surface, and these vast extents of ploughed 
land not only create a rainfall by their evaporation, but invite 
rains by their contrasts of temperature. Whether this is a correct 
explanation of a fact is little to the purpose : the fact remains. 
Since the railway opened the great central and western plateaus 
to cultivation, the climate has become milder, the cold less de- 
structive, and the rainfall greater. Large areas that were consid- 
ered uninhabitable are now inhabited by a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, and opulent cities, where capital becomes concentrated and 
productive, are met with nearly as numerously as in the East. 

But although these benefits arising from railway construction 
are so obvious, no one asserts that railways have been laid from 
philanthropic motives ; and therefore, since among the promoters, 
contractors, and capitalists who have done the work we find men 
who have acquired large fortunes, western railroad construction 
and management in general have been bitterly and frequently at- 
tacked by the press, and have been and now are the subject of 
much hostile legislation. Grave charges are made ; as, for instance, 
that the roads have in numerous instances been fraudulently 
over-capitalized and excessively loaded with bonded debt ; that 
they monopolize traffic ; that they charge unjust rates of freight 
in order to pay dividends on fictitious values of stock ; that they 
favor one class of shippers at the expense of another class ; that 
they permit the accumulation of unreasonably large fortunes, and, 
to use a favorite phrase of demagogic orators, constantly " tend 
to make the rich richer and the poor poorer." 

Legislation has been called in to give force to the theories in- 
volved in these declamations, particularly in the States west of the 
Mississippi, which happen to be the communities that owe their 
birth, existence, and prosperity to these very railways. Statutory 
enactments interfere with the business of the railway, even to the 
minutest details, and always to its detriment. This sort of legis- 
lation proceeds on the theory that the railroad is a public enemy ; 
that it has its origin in the selfish desire of a company of men to 
make money out of the public ; that it will destroy the public un- 
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less it is kept within bounds ; and that it is impossible to enact too 
many laws tending to restrain the monster. The advocates of 
these statutes may not state their theory in these exact words ; but 
these words certainly embody their theory, if they have any theory 
at all beyond such prejudices as are born of the marriage between 
ignorance and demagogism. 

Many of the grievances that are urged against railways are too 
puerile to be seriously noticed, but the reader will pardon a few 
words as to "over-capitalization." Capital is in itself an un- 
known quantity, and its value depends wholly upon its productive 
nses, which are distinguished from its productive powers in this — 
that the powers may or may not be exercised, while the uses yield 
certain profitable results. The gold that is now locked up by 
nature in the western mountains is not yet capital, because, al- 
though we know it is there, we do not know how much it will 
cost to reduce it to possession. The gold coin that lies in the 
vaults of our banks is capital, but a large part of it is held as re- 
serve, and, except as it tends to sustain public confidence, it has 
no direct productive uses whatever, and, except as to confidence- 
sustaining quality, has no more earning value than a pile of gravel. 

Now, a railway is simply a manifestation of capital put to 
work ; of human industry in its highest development applied 
to earning wages : it is a thousand men condensed into one, 
and this one doing the work of a thousand ; since if a 
thousand men stand in a straight line five feet apart, they will 
transfer a ton of wheat in sacks from one end of the line to the 
other in just the time that a freight car will carry the same ton 
one mile. Now, it is impossible to estimate in advance the pro- 
ductive power of this useful aud untiring servant. Sometimes a 
railway is capitalized too largely, and then it pays smaller divi- 
dends ; sometimes not largely enough, and then the dividends 
are much in excess of the usual interest of money. In the for- 
mer case stockholders are willing to reduce the face of their 
shares, or wait until increase of population increases revenue ; in 
the latter they accept an enlarged issue. But, as a matter of 
reason and principle, the question of capitalization concerns the 
stockholders, and the stockholders only. A citizen, simply as a cit- 
izen, commits an impertinence when he questions the right of 
any corporation to capitalize its properties at any sum whatever. 

Unquestionably, the citizen, if his farm is in the direction of a 
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projected railway, is liable to be compelled to make a sale to the 
company of a strip of his land ; but a competent jury assesses the 
value, and such valuators rarely favor the company. The citi- 
zen's farm is then worth more than it was, and he can send his 
produce to market at a cheaper rate. But all this does not make 
it his business to question the right of the company to bond its 
road ac any given sum per mile, or to issue stock thereafter to 
any given amount. Such transactions are wholly matters of 
private contract ; and under the common law, and the laws of 
nature that govern all possible events, they regulate themselves. 

All civilized communities in which self-government is recog- 
nized are perpetually trying to regulate matters of private contract 
by statute, and are perpetually failing to do so. It is a proverb 
in Great Britain and the United States that the chief wisdom of 
legislatures is shown in repealing the statutes enacted by previous 
legislatures. England is great to-day, not by virtue of what Par- 
liament has enacted, but by virtue of the intelligence and indus- 
try of her people working under natural conditions restored to 
usefulness by virtue of the repeal of acts of Parliament. Our 
citizen whose fields have been crossed by the railroad, and whose 
right of way over the turnpike is occasionally interrupted by the 
locomotive, may fancy that it is for the interest of himself and his 
neighbors to induce the legislature to regulate the prices of fares 
and freights on the railway, but he ignores the great laws that 
overrule all such enactments. 

Such enactments are useless as to the rights and liabilities of 
railway corporations, because the common law has long since es- 
tablished these as pertaining to common carriers, and the courts 
are open to redress all real grievances of the citizen. Then as to 
prices, these will always be taken care of by the great law of com- 
petition, which obtains wherever any human service is to be per- 
formed for a pecuniary consideration. That any railway, any- 
where in a republic, should be a monopoly is not a supposable 
case. If between two points, A and B, a railway is constructed, 
and its charges for fares and freight are burdensome to the pub- 
lic and unduly profitable to itself, it will not be a long time be- 
fore another railway will be laid between these points, and then 
competition may be safely trusted to reduce prices. We may state 
it as an axiom that no common carrier can ever main- 
tain burdensome and oppressive rates of service permanently or 
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for a long period. Rates may seem burdensome, but may not be 
oppressive. A road may be enormously expensive to build ; its 
grades may demand excessive expenditure of fuel and be wearing 
to the rolling stock : such a road obviously cannot carry freight 
and passengers as cheaply as some other road that is laid over a 
plain. But if these difficulties exist between A and B, their 
citizens must be content to compensate the people who open the 
communications which are needed, and who were bold enough to 
risk a great capital in doing so : they should not seek to cripple 
their operations by procuring hostile legislative enactments. 

Calculations based upon the law of competition have this advan- 
tage over those based upon the enactment of statutes : that the foun- 
dations on which they rest are immutable, and not only so in their 
own right, but they cannot be changed by any process whatever. 
Statutes can be overridden and evaded while they exist on the 
books, and be repealed by the same authority that created them ; 
courts can construe them so rigorously that their vitality shall be 
squeezed out of them ; but no power can prevent one manor set of 
men from offering to perform a lawful service at lower rates than 
another. The operation of this great law is visible everywhere, 
and needs no interpreter. People who have money to lend com- 
pete with each other in lending on the best class of securities at 
much less than lawful interest in all the great money markets. 
On such securities borrowers do not need the protection of 
usury statutes ; and on the great mass of insecurities that swarm 
in the same markets the competition of borrowers induces the 
offering of much more than legal interest, and the usury statutes 
are of no benefit. The laws of human action based on the mental 
constitution and reason of men forever bid defiance to statutes. 

As one result of competition, we may instance the freight 
charged upon wheat from Chicago to New York by all-rail in 
1868 and in 1890. In 1868 it was 42^ cents per bushel ; in 1890 
14^ cents. This illustrates the beneficent effect of competition 
between rival lines both to producers and consumers ; but the 
benefit does not stop here. This competition brought down the 
charges by all-water (lake and canal) from 22— cents in 1868 to 
5^ cents in 1890. It will not answer to argue that the water 
rates have reduced the rail rates. Shippers prefer rail transporta- 
tion ; grain arrives in better condition, in shorter time, with 
smaller insurance raies ; bills of lading are much more negotiable, 
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and interest charges are lessened. The greater controls the less ; 
the superior makes the standard for the inferior ; and when 
in twenty-two years the railway reduces its freight charges 66 
per cent., the propeller and canal-boat are compelled to reduce 
their charges 75 per cent. For this reduction the shippers by 
water may thank the railroads, even if they do not use them. 

Similar reductions have taken place in rates from remote 
western points to Chicago and St. Louis, although in this case 
there was no rivalry with water except as to the narrow grain 
production tending eastward by way of Lake Superior. The 
rivers emptying into the Missouri and Mississippi from the west 
may be, as a whole, classed as unnavigable ; hence the grain pro- 
duction of the Dakotas, Nebraska, and other "Western States must 
be moved by the railroads. And this necessity has been the 
parent of so many railroads that competition has brought rates 
down to a point where profit to the carrier has almost disappeared. 
Where rival companies are underbidding each other for business 
no acts of a legislature are necessary to prevent them from putting 
up rates. Reason and facts both clearly lead to this conclusion. 

There is a great deal of declamation by a part of the press as 
to railway combination and monopoly and their injurious results 
to the people ; but we venture to state that " combinations " that 
do not combine, and "monopolies" whose constant tendency 
during a long series of years has been to bring producers and con- 
sumers into closer relations with each other and lessen the costs 
of living to both, deserve praise and support rather than censure 
and adverse legislation. And if there does, indeed, exist between 
the railroad-owners and the public a strife between capital and 
labor, as we are informed by so many people who profess to be 
able to cure the disease of poverty if we will only give them all 
the property of the nation to start with, it certainly looks as if 
capital was getting the worse of the battle. 

It is not a long time since the bondholders and share- 
holders of American, railways were, as a rule, receiving as 
interest or dividends from 7 to 8 per cent, per annum. These 
usufructs have almost universally dwindled to 5 and 4 per 
cent. Coincident with this fact there is a diminution of the 
market value of shares ; all of which is to the disadvantage of 
capital. Wages have not shrunk in anything like this ratio ; and 
since the necessaries of life are all cheaper than they were when 
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bondholders were drawing 7 per cent, interest, we may safely 
say that the purchasing power of wages in the generality of occu- 
pations that are compensated in wages is as great as ever. And 
if a laborer wishes to capitalize, he can buy as much railroad 
stock now with the earnings of a hundred days as he ever could. 
In fact, if it were pertinent to the subject, we think we could 
show that he could buy more. But we only care to establish the 
proposition that railways are not oppressive engines of capital, 
and are not the enemies of labor ; but that they are, in sober 
truth, the best friends to-day of the American people, and that 
they are in a large degree the means and the evidence of the un- 
exampled prosperity of the United States. 

Some of your readers may think that we have given too much 
space to the discussion of legislative enactments touching rail- 
ways, and especially the railways of the Western States ; but we feel 
that the importance of the subject might well employ longer 
time and better argument than we are able to furnish. One of 
the greatest dangers to the community in a republic is this : that 
it is in the power of reckless, or misguided, or designing men to 
procure the passage of statutes that are ostensibly for the public 
interest, and that may lead to enormous injuries. Let us imagine 
for a moment that all the railways in the United States were at 
once annihilated. Such a catastrophe is not, in itself, inconceiv- 
able ; the imagination can grasp it ; but no imagination can pict- 
ure the infinite sufferings that would at once result to every 
man, woman, and child in the entire country. Now, every step 
taken to impede or cripple the business and progress of our rail- 
ways is a step towards just such a catastrophe, and therefore of a 
destructive tendency. 

We do not arrogate superior wisdom or intelligence to our- 
selves when we suggest to the people of the United States, and 
especially of that portion of the country where railways have been 
the subject of what we consider to be excessive legislation, that 
the rational mode of treating any form of human industry that 
has for its object the performance of desired and lawful services 
is to let it alone, and that the railway is no exception to this 
principle. The best government is that which governs least, not 
because the best government is that which overlooks trespasses, 
but because in a community where there were no trespassers a 
government of correction or restraint would not be needed. 
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Given a company of men pursuing a lawful and useful occupa- 
tion, — why interfere with them ? Why empower a body of other 
men, fortuitously assembled, not possessing superior knowledge, 
and accessible often to unworthy influences, to dictate to these 
citizens how they shall manage their private affairs ? Wher- 
ever such management conflicts with public policy or private 
rights, there are district attorneys and competent lawyers 
and upright courts to take care that the commonwealth or 
the citizen shall receive no detriment. Even as to such 
matters of public interest as the crossing of highways and the 
management of trains through large cities, if we were obliged to 
choose between excessive and meddlesome legislation and no leg- 
islation at all, the latter would be preferable. If a company neg- 
lects to slow up its trains at a turnpike crossing or to sound 
proper alarms, let juries inflict the penalty in commensurate and 
exemplary damages. Greater care would then be exercised than 
under existing statutes ; and because a statute is always a double- 
edged sword, it is as easy to plead compliance as evasion ; and if 
the statute sets six miles an hour as the limit at a crossing, the 
sworn testimony of the expert engineer that he was within the stat- 
ute is more valid than that of the inexpert bystander or passenger 
which avers the contrary. But where under the common law the 
company is primd facie guilty of trespass, it must make out a 
very clear case of contributory negligence to escape the pen- 
alty. 

We must not forget that the great majority of the railways in 
the United States are the creation of private enterprise and capital, 
and that the people in their collective capacity have not been 
taxed in order to construct them. The exceptions are certain 
corporations whose work has done more to open the vast territory 
between the Pacific and the Mississippi to civilization and the 
uses of the nation than any other agency. Land has been given 
to these railways, and in a few instances the credit of the gov- 
ernment has been lent. The land was at the time almost worth- 
less, and but for these railways would have remained so during a 
long period ; the credit, although not yet, will undoubtedly be re- 
paid, and meanwhile the government has a lien upon the property. 

In regard to one of these companies — perhaps the one that has 
been the subject of more misrepresentation and abuse than any 
other — we may be pardoned for quoting a few words by the Hon. 
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Jesse Spalding, himself a government official, written in 1889, 

in his report to the United States Secretary of the Interior. 

"I found people in Nebraska who are possessed with the idea that the 
Union Pacific was constructed for, and should be operated mainly in defer- 
ence to, the wishes of that section, and who actually believed that their State 
should be consulted by the managers before any improvements were made, 
innovations prosecuted, or extensions pushed forward. In the minds of such 
people the question whether the road had done more for the State than the 
State had done for the road never seemed to arise. But those who take an 
unreasoning and, to my mind, a most unjust view of the conduct of the 
Union Pacific are exceptions to the rule. Among the most advanced thinkers 
of Nebraska a different feeling exists and different opinions prevail. They 
point out with just and pardonable pride the wonderful strides which the 
young State has made since the Union Pacific Railway was constructed. 
They call your attention to the beautiful, bustling, and wealthy city of 
Omaha, with its 130,000 inhabitants;* to the handsome and progressive 
State capital, Lincoln, with its 60,000; to Grand Island, with its 15,000; to 
Beatrice, with its 12,000 ; to Fremont, with its 10,000 ; to Hastings, with its 
13,000, and to a hundred thriving towns and cities along the lines of the main 
stem and its branches, the growth of all of which is directly due to the facil- 
ities for the receipt, distribution, and shipmen of commodities and manu- 
factures afforded by the Union Pacific system." 

And again, as a closing voucher for our assertion that the West 

is under enormous obligations to railways, from the same report. 

"The growth of the whole country from the Missouri River to the 
Rockies is surprising. One sees nothing but signs of life and evidences of 
progress on all sides. The smallest hamlets are imbued with the same 
spirit that characterizes the larger towns and cities. The people are every- 
where enterprising, energetic, and industrious. Improvements, innovations, 
and inventions that the East has not yet had time to adopt, to make, or to 
utilize, are to be found in full operation in these new communities. Small 
towns in the far "West have a better system of street railways and street il- 
lumination than the great cities of the East. Street-cars drawn by horses, 
in the minds of Western people, belong to the remote past. It is a slow 
town, indeed, that has not got its cable or electric railway, or that depends 
upon gas as a street illuminator. While there has been an unhealthy infla- 
tion in the price of real estate in many of those towns, my observation was 
that most of them had passed safely through the dangerous speculative 
period of their existence, and are now growing steadily and solidly. But 
few of the towns which have attracted attention by reason of their sudden, 
rapid, or mushroom growth during the past twenty years have disappointed 
those who cast their lots with them. They are nearly all well situated, 
and, in my opinion, are destined to continue growing in population and 
wealth for many years to come. Manufactories of all kinds are everywhere 
welcomed and encouraged, morally and substantially ; mining in some sec- 
tions is only yet in its infancy; industries of all kinds find a constantly 
growing market; the agricultural districts are expanding month by 
month ; there is nothing, apparently, to check the tide of prosperity." 

Sidney Dillon. 

* Now 160,000. 



